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How many of the people who deplore " the state of agriculture "
or the " depopulation of the land " would like to take their families
out of reach of gas or electricity, and piped water, out of reach of
decent schools without a three-miles walk or a ride^in a rickety and
draughty 'bus, out of reach of good cinemas, and six or eight miles
away from the doctor and the pharmacist, three miles away from
a post-office, and no home or office telephone ? These are the
conditions under which a high proportion of agricultural families
now live and must continue to live for a long time to come.1
Although these questions were, in this special connection
asked about Welsh agriculture, they have a general application
hardly less conclusive than the answer :
This poverty in respect of services is the result of the sparsity
of population together with the low levels of incomes. Migration
has been the traditional method used by the agricultural families
to adjust their incomes and standards of living as near as possible
to those of the industrial and urban classes, and indeed it is practic-
ally certain that no equally effective method was open to them.
But this migration, with its accompaniment of rising production
and income per person, has not gone far enough to raise incomes
to the level at which the real deprivations were avoidable. With
the present sparsity of population, incomes must show a tremendous
rise before the relative poverty is removed. No practically con-
ceivable increase in density of population, without increased incomes,
would remove the deprivations. But a rise in incomes together
with an increase in density of population would enable the rural
communities to overcome their most serious disabilities.
If we want to put the relation between town and country on
a productive basis we must change the life in the countryside.
We cannot be content to let the countryside feed and people
the towns. To reverse the movement away from the land, at
least the same level of rural as of urban incomes is needed, and
new opportunities of employment must be found, not in agri-
culture only but also in new industries. It has been suggested
that a body of rural sociologists is needed " to put the towns-
man under the microscope ". Certainly a very wise idea, for it
would greatly help towards a better understanding of the mutual
problems linking town and country together, foremost among
them being the fact that the well-being of industry depends very
largely on an adequate number of well-paid agricultural workers.
The growing urbanisation of the past,century involved the
fanner more and more in , commercialised and complicated
economic development; it changed the whole character of
rural life without changing, at the same time, its physical environ-
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